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THE WAR OF PEACE 
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\ pon TO THE HILT, between Communism and Capitalism, is inevitable. 

Today, of course, we are not strong enough to attack. Our time will 
come in 20 or 30 years. To win we shall need the element of surprise. The 
bourgeoisie will have to be put to sleep. So we shall begin by launching the 
most spectacular peace movement on record. There will be electrifying over- 


tures and unheard of concessions. The capitalist countries, stupid and deca- 


dent, will rejoice to cooperate in their own destruction. They will leap at > 


> 
another chance to be friends. As soon as their guard is down, we shall sails | 


them with our clenched fist!” 853 

The lecturer, at the Lenin School of Political Warfare in Moscow, was Stalj 
deputy to the Comintern, Dimitri Z. Manuilsky. The year was 1930. He advanced 
later to the rubber-stamp post of Foreign Minister of the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
Republic. In 1948-49 he was chief Ukrainian member of the Security Council of the 
United Nations. Under its rotation system, he acted as president of the Security Coun- 
cil during July, 1949. 

His pupil 23 years ago was a bright-eyed little Jewish tailor, Joseph Zach Korn- 
feder, who was born in Slovakia and became an American citizen. He was one of the 
founders of the Communist Party USA and a member of its National Committee. In 
1927 he was assigned to the Lenin School and finished its three-year course with such 
credit that he was rewarded with postgraduate indoctrination under Comrade Manuil- 
sky. 

By 1935 Kornfeder had thought his way out of the Marxist superstitions. He re- 
signed from the party, which expelled him with anathemas. For nearly two decades he 
has been sounding an alert, for the most part in vain, against the Communist super- 
bomb known as political warfare. 

An eruption of favors, shooting in all directions from the Kremlin after Stalin 
died, led Kornfeder to weigh the possibility that Manuilsky’s peace offensive had at 
last opened. And if it had come, then the murderous sneak attack upon the vitals of the 
United States, could that be far behind? Not much further, he estimated as an expert on 


the subject, than the close of next year’s harvest. Perhaps in September, 1954. 
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Sharpened by study of cold war chess, he measured the moves indicating that 
Moscow had already crossed the Rubicon. From Korea to Austria, from Turkey and 
Yugoslavia to Germany, a rain of swift, precise moves pelted down. Are they the on- 
set of a checkmate that had been plotted with cold and inexorable science from the 




























gambit’s first pawn? And what of the United States? Was it doomed to stare in help. an 
less horror as its array of pieces, which had looked so imposing, was skilfully immo- . 
bolized one by one, and dissolved in rout upon the board? as 
N ONE RESPECT Manuilsky’s forecast came to pass. The Communist peace offensive ae 
I had barely started when Western Europe was swept by a sigh of relief. It relapsed a 
into the soft, cozy bliss of illusion. The North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the arm- 
ing of the West — surely these were hallucinations of North American madmen. Friend- ... 
ship with the United States became a kiss of death for Continental Premiers. Robert hood 
Schuman was the first to go. In Italy de Gasperi escaped by a hair’s breadth, momen- sb 
tarily. The ground shook beneath Adenauer in Germany. Churchill saved himself with by ¢ 
roars for collaboration. Paralyzed by the dilemma of Americanism versus neutrality, 
France was unable for many critical weeks to form a government. of tt 

Washington’s prestige plunged to new depths. European observers did not fail to fom 
note the grotesque and monstrous absurdity of the Eisenhower administration applaud- the | 
ing East Germans for defying Communist tyranny, even while shooting at anti-Red - 
war captives in Korea to prevent their flight from Communist oppression. oa 

Matters of this sort, construed in the light of his special training, have taught Korn- Seo: 
feder that American policy owes its incessant defeats to a blind spot of such propor- ioe 
tions that it may, unless excised, bring our history to a tragic curtain. Federal states- 
men and soldiers watched as if stunned while Soviet imperialism swallowed half the met 
human race. It was accomplished with ease by dint of a shattering new psychological for 
arm, forged by Communism as an avowed instrument of global conquest. Wash- nee 
ington refused to learn that it had been struck defenseless — like a. mailed knight pit- fre 
ted against artillery. Instead of grasping the actuality of political warfare and retorting iar 
in kind, American leaders stood pat on outworn conventions — the diplomatic note, the 
conference, the covenant on paper, the “reeking tube and iron shard”. 

Kornfeder himself had a taste of Goliath’s contempt of David’s newfangled sling- 
shot. The former Communist had worried over the fact that the United States possessed me 
not a single academy of political warfare or even the beginnings of an adequate text- pel 
book. A few years ago he won the interest of a colonel or so in a government office. Th 


They produced after months of toil an American version of the Soviet model, exclud- 


ing from the curriculum its course of violence and fraud. They sketched a manual of 
operations with emphasis on the novel factor that Communist agents work in open or 
partly open countries, while Americans would have to penetrate closed territory. The 


agency director — now a key figure in Washington — not only vetoed the project, he 
“busted” the officers who had sponsored it. 


Kornfeder remembered that pedagogues at the Lenin School constantly upbraided 
their Yankee neophytes on two grounds, though they had been handpicked for devo- 
tion to Marxism. They were accused of being “too empirical’. They were “not suffi- 
ciently Machiavellian’. Apparently they had some ingrained distaste for what their in- 
structors proudly acclaimed as “Oriental guile”. 


| papell MASTER weapon for bringing all mankind under its yoke is entrenched 
in Soviet planning — so much so, in Kornfeder’s judgment, that any gesture of rap- 
prochement from Moscow is hostile perforce, and should deceive only those who yearn 
to be gulled. Americans have small notion, he fears, of the treasure and pains lavished 
by the Kremlin on this one enterprise. 


The school he attended was established by Lenin in 1926, for the express purpose 
of training an elite officer corps, of all lands and tongues, who would be charged with 
fomenting treason against every non-Communist government. The Lenin School became 
the parent of a half dozen similar colleges in Moscow, including the notorious Sun Yat- 
sen Institute; and one each in Leningrad, Tiflis and Vladivostok. It is estimated that 
the chain of academies has launched on the world an average of 5,000 graduates each 
year. This would mean that to date some 130,000 hardy, unscrupulous and profes- 
sional intriguers have been made available among their own nationals for Moscow’s 
work in every corner of the globe. \ 


Cost of this undertaking is reckoned at hundreds of millions. The Soviet govern- 
ment paid the travel fares of all students, coming and going. It provided allowances 
for the support of dependents left at home during the absence of breadwinners. The 
need of candidates for pocket money was not overlooked. Tuition and textbooks were 
free. Food and lodging, also free, were of the best. They had meat twice a day, and cav- 
iat for breakfast, to say nothing of the phenomenal privilege of buying clothes that 
more or less fitted. 


American Negroes, in Kornfeder’s time, were the only exception. A twist of Com- 
munist red tape ranked them as ‘“‘colonials” instead of “nationals”. Clamoring that their 
meals were garbage and their huts infested with vermin, the Negroes were outraged at 
meeting “Jim Crow” in the fatherland of racial equality. The first mutineers were ex- 
pelled, but their replacements were just as obstreperous. A compromise was arranged. 


The American blacks were still “colonials”, but got “special accommodations” in the 
way of housing and diet. 
















































ee INVESTMENT paid dividends of a thousand fold. Political warfare has 
proved to be an arm surpassing the phalanx of Macedon and the legion of Rome. 
Graduates of its universities, in a relative moment of time, have betrayed into Soviet 
clutches a vast and populous empire — and almost without loss of Russian life. The re- 


action of American leadership to the phenomenon has often been that of a bird twitch- — 
ing under the glare of a serpent, quavering such futile squeaks as those of the Voice of 
America and the Army’s Psychological Warfare branch. On" 
There must be a cause for these piteous flutters, which are in striking contrast to = 
America’s capacity for matching or anticipating the Soviets in routine, material areas of 
combat technology. Our advances in sonar, for instance, bid fair to relegate the snor- genu: 
kel submarine to obsolescence. Kornfeder thinks the reason may lie in the fact that Gern 
American policy-makers have not merely ignored political warfare in its Communist Ds 
guise, but have not yet brought themselves to face the secret of its success —a secret 
which Moscow never bothered to hide. Crac 
Not many men, he explains, have been so free of illusion about the proletariat as | {t' 
the masters of the proletarian dictatorship. Having himself seized all Russia with 30,000 ag 
backers, Lenin understood perfectly that revolutions are hardly ever spontaneous uprisings 
of the masses, but are promoted by small groups of determined and clever conspira- unp! 
tors. It was to train and equip such units that the Lenin School and its sister colleges men 
were founded, with results visible to all. if 


Washington’s problem is an ancient one. It is that of the savage with a club when 
encountering his first bow and arrow. He could deny the existence of the new weapon 





how 

and perish, or adopt it and survive. Political warfare can be made to work, Kornfeder 
believes, without felonious accessories springing from Communist brutality. Its essen- tary 
tial trait is the role awarded to squads of picked and highly trained specialists, function- per: 
ing among peoples of their birth and language. We 
Americans are slow to recognize, he concludes, that Providence in its mercy has ” 
endowed them with a priceless asset. To our utter astonishment happenings in Czecho- 
slovakia and Germany have demonstrated that the satellite nations teem with heroic o 

men, a mighty potential of ‘‘Fifth Columns” behind the iron and bamboo curtains. Ma- 
terial to organize and lead resistance to the goon gangs of Malenkov and Mao Tse-tung ‘st 
is available in hosts of fugitives, often of superior stamp, who have escaped from Com- iia 
munism to Western Europe, the United States and Formosa. ma 
But Washington must first experience moral rearmament. President Eisenhower he 

and Secretary Dulles will have to accept as a self-evident truth that Communism, by 
the law of its being, is forever irreconcilable, and is doubly formidable when placated. fit 
And they will need to rid themselves of every vestige of the Kennan philosophy of os 
“containment’’. a 
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Richard L. Stokes, newspaper reporter; drama and music critic; Washington and war correspondent; author 
of a life of Leon Blum and several dramatic pieces. 
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